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On Steel © WL 


By Gene Zack 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Vie 
has renewed labor’s urgent pleas 
that Pres. Eisenhower break the 


_ deadlocked steel negotiations by 


allowing members of a Taft- 
Hartley Board of Inquiry to make 
public their “personal views on 
a formula for settlement.” 

Ther was no immediate White 
House reaction to the proposal, 


__ which Meany said might avert “fur- 
" ther strife” when an 80-day injunc- 
tion against the Steelworkers ex-| 
- pires Jan. 26. 
“In the past the Administration 
has indicated it would be receptive |§ 
to such a move only if requested |; 
to intervene by both steel manage- |j 
The union has |} 
accepted, but the peace efforts were || 
- torpedoed by industry’s repeated re- 


ment and labor. 


fusal to submit to any form of pub- 
lic fact-finding. 

With less than four weeks of the 
injunction period remaining, there 
were these other developments: 

@ The Board of Inquiry reton- 
vened to hear management spell 
out the terms of its so-called “last 


offer’—a work-rule-gutting pro- 


posal rejected unanimously by the 
union’s Wage Policy Committee 
two months ago. The National 
Labor Relations Board will poll the 
500,000 USWA members on the 
offer Jan. 11-13 as T-H requires. 

@ In. the absence of White 
House acceptance of the Meany 
proposal, Board Chairman George 
W. Taylor said the panel saw “no 
possibility of settlement,’’ and 
would confine its activities to its 
“statutory obligation” of certifying 
the “last offer” to the White House. 

@ USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald forecast overwhelming 
rank-and-file rejection of the indus- 
try offer, pointing to an unofficial 
poll being conducted by the union 
in which more than 95 percent of 
100,000 ballots counted to dafe 
“are against acceptance of the com- 
pany offer.” 

@ McDonald warned against 
any assumptions as to what course 
of action the union might take 
when steelworkers regain their 
freedom after the injunction runs 
out. The Wage Policy Committee 
and the USWA executive board, he 
said, will make their decision “when 
the time comes.” 

“The Taft-Hartley Act can tell 
us when not to strike,” McDonald 
said. “It cannot tell us when we 
will strike—or whom.” 

@ USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur 
J. Goldberg filed a petition in U.S. 
District Court in Pittsburgh to com- 
pel steel companies to pay workers 
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GUNS CONFISCATED from non-union workers entering Wilson 
& Co. meat packing plant in Albert Lea, Minn., are examined by 
Freeborn County Sheriff Everett Stovern. Plant, closed more than 
two weeks by martial law imposed by Gov. Orville L. Freeman 
(D), was reopened under federal court order. Nine non-union 
workers were jailed for carrying the firearms, later released on a 
technicality. Negotiations have been resumed at Chicago. 


Warned on Provocations: 


the workers high. 


Negotiators Seek 
Wilson Settlement 


Chicago—The strike of more than 5,000 Packinghouse Workers 
against Wilson & Co. turned into the New Year with the morale of 


Negotiations were resumed at the suggestion of the Federal Medi- 
ation Service after a three-man federal court overruled Minnesota 


Goy. Orville L. Freeman’s use of @— 
the National Guard to close Wil- 
son’s plant in Albert Lea, Minn. 
Some troops were retained in the 
city and observers saw vindication 


in Growth 


Laid to Ike’s Policies 


The Eisenhower Administration’s economic policies “have been 
the major caust for the slowdown” in the nation’s growth, a staff 
report of the Congressional Joint Economic Committee declared. 

The report, prepared for consideration by the committee and 
reflecting only the views of the staff members, said: 


“The present set of policy tools, 


applied with the objective of keep- 


ing prices stable,” is responsible 
for the slowdown in growth. The 
term “policy tools” applies to the 


~ Administration’s economic policies, 


and a prime objective of these 
policies has been to attain a stable 
price level. 

The staff report declares that 
“the amount of growth that was 
surrendered, for what at best 
was a small gain toward stabiliz- 
ing the price level, was very 

” 


The study says that the inflation 
of 1956 and 1957 was caused by a 
“spectacular” capital goods boom 
of 1955 which was not matched by 
a rise in demand, so that business- 


men found themselves faced with 
increases in Overhead costs which 
raised unit costs and prices. 

Market power of firms which ac- 
count for the bulk of sales in some 
industries—administered pricing— 
“appears to have added substan- 
tially to the inflation,” says the 
study, with some industries passing 
on higher unit overhead costs in 
the face of falling demand and the 
failure of prices to fall during the 
recession, 


The price of services rose sub- |" 
stantially to add to inflationary 
pressures, the study found, with 
no single explanation holding for 

(Continued on Page 7) ° 


of Freeman’s position when a 
search of strikebreaker-driven cars 
for weapons led to the arrest of 


nine strikebreakers. These were |° 


later released on a technicality. 

Wilson management has taken 
the position in negotiations that it 
will not discuss strike settlement 
terms until the union agrees to its 
contract proposals. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein 
went to Albert Lea on the eve of 
the lifting of martial law and ad- 
dressed an overflow membership 
meeting to urge restraint. . 

“J have urged and I urge again 
today,” Helstein said, “that the 
Wilson employes and their fami- 
lies and friends in Albert Lea 
recognize that violence, however 
strong the provocation, plays into 
the hands of a company like this, 
and may even be the purpose of 
the provocation. 

“It is possible that now, as in the 
past, company spokesmen may is- 
sue provocative and inflammatory 
declarations. I hope the Wilson 
employes will demonstrate their 
discipline and restraint and refuse 

to be intimidated or provoked.” 

The strike began Nov. 3 and in- 
volves plants in Albert Lea, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Kansas City, Kan.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb., and 
Los Angeles. 


60 Elpetion j to Dominnts 
New Session of Congress 


Labor Asks Action 
On Key Measures’ | 


. By Willard Shelton 
The second session of the 86th Congress opens Jan. 6 for what is 
expected to be a short and turbulent preliminary to the party nomi- 
nating conventions in a presidential year. 
The Republicans enter the session with Vice Pres. Nixon—re- 


lieved of competition from Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York— 
apparently assured of the GOP® 


nomination for the White House. 
The massive power of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s veto of Democratic domes- 
tic programs remains a major fac- 
tor in Republican calculations for 
the coming campaign. 

The Democrats, nominally the 
Majority party and nominally in 
control of both House and Senate, 
face a highly unsettled presidential 
nomination race and a difficult 
struggle to write an affirmative leg- 


:|islative record on schools, health 


programs, depressed areas, civil 
rights, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment insurance and possible labor 
legislation arising from the steel 
strike or as an aftermath of the 
1959 Landrum-Griffin Act. 

In these fields, action in the first 
session of the 86th Congress was 
effectively controlled by a Republi- 
can-Southern Democratic coalition 
that dominated the legislature with 
the backing of the White House. 

The AFL-CIO has proposed a 
sweeping two-pronged legislative 
program geared to winning enact- 
ment in 1960 of “enlightened 
public-interest legislation” and to 
blocking further “unfair, restric- 
tive” labor legislation. ‘ 

The Democratic national con- 
vention opens in Los Angeles on 
July 11, the Republican convention 
two weeks later in Chicago. Con- 
gress is expected to adjourn prior 
to the political conclaves. 

Eisenhower is scheduled to set 
the keynote for his eighth and last 
year in office in his State of the 


Armour ret 


Union Dues 


Hit by New 


Tax Ruling 


For the first time in half a 
century the Internal Revenue 
Service has imposed limitations 
on income tax deductions of un- 
ion dues through adoption cf 
new regulations denounced by 
the AFL-CIO as “absurd” and 
“administratively © unworkable,” 
and an infringement on union 
activities, ; 

At the same time that it withdrew 
the tax deductibility on that ‘por- 
tion” of union dues used for legis- 
lative activity, the IRS eased re- 
strictions on corporation expendi- 
tures for “philosophic advertising” 
that could influence the political 
thinking of the nation. 

Described as ‘Clarification’ 

The IRS described the new regu- 
lations as a “clarification” of its 
rules on the deductibility of ex- 
penses for lobbying, legislative ac- 
tivity ‘and political action—items 
which an individual or a corpora- 
tion cannot list as legitimate deduc- 
tions for income tax purposes. 

One section of the new “clarifi- 
cation” regulations declares: 

“Dues and other payments to 
(Continued on Page 8) 


rmour - 
hanges 


Ledeen by two AFL-CIO unions and 
py: problems arising out of automation 


and technological bt: in the meatpacking industry has been 
officially launched with the selection of University of California 
Pres, Clark Kerr as impartial chairman of the new Automation 


Fund Committee, 

Kerr, a nationally-known arbitra- [ 
tor, was chosen by the eight other 
members of the joint committee— 


‘|two each representing the Meat 


Cutters and the Packinghouse 
Workers and four Armour officials? 

Contracts negotiated with the two 
unions last August provide for com- 
pany contributions.of up to $500,- 
000 to be used to study problems 
arising out of modernization pro- 


grams, for retraining employes and [ 


for promoting employment oppor- 
tunities elsewhere in the company 
for workers displaced by techno- 
logical changes. 

In agreeing to head the commit- 
tee, Kerr declared: 

“This demonstration of team- 


-| together to 


® 


work between Armour & Co. 
-and the two unions representing 
its employes is a fine example 
for management and _ labor 
throughout the country, for it is 
a joint effort to solve an iney- 
itable problem—the effect of 
scientific progress on both in- 
dustry and on its workers, and 
on the general public, for the 
good of all.” 

Declaring that “enlightened man- 
agement and enlightened labor 
unions can provide one of our 
greatest protections for our system 
of life,’ Kerr said “management 
and labor must find a way to get 
tacles in 
the best interests 0 ¢- nation.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
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The Only a 


Steel Union to Complain 


To FTC on Industry Ads 


The Steelworkers will file a formal complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission charging the steel industry with “false and 
fraudulent advertising” in connection with steel contract negotia- 
tions, USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg has announced. 

Goldberg disclosed the union’s plans during testimony before 


a presidential Board of Inquiry. 
He assailed two advertisements in 
the industry’s multi-million-dollar 
propaganda barrage that deal with 
alleged “typical examples” of how 
the USWA is blocking manage- 


-ment’s efforts to “improve effi- 


ciency.” The facts, Goldberg told 
the board, were not accurately or 
completely presented. 

The first case was given by the 
industry in this fashion: 

First Case Knocked Down 

“During World War Il bus serv- 
ice was sharply curtailed. To help 
the employes of one department in 
a steel mill, management agreed to 
let them quit work a quarter of an 
hour early to wash up and catch 
their buses. This established a local 
working condition. 

“Although the war is long since 
over and normal bus service re- 
stored, the union insists that the 
early quit time is an established 
local working condition and must 
be continued.” 

Goldberg said that Hill & Knowl- 
ton, the Madison Ave. public re- 
lations firm which prepares the in- 
dustry’s ads, identified the case as 
one involving the Indiana Harbor 
plant of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 

He said a check of the records 
showed that the company has 
never in fact requested elimina- 
_ tion of the washup time. é 

A company official, Goldberg 
continued, says he posed the ques- 
tion mildly in 1950—at a time when 


3.5 Million Jobless 
Seen at End of ’60 


The year 1960 will be an- 
other “hat-eating year” for 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
with unemployment expected | 
to remain above 3 million, 
according to a forecast by 58 
of the nation’s top-level econ- 
omists. 

Business writer J. A: Liv- 
ingston, in a syndicated news- 
paper column, says the 58 
economists predict unemploy- 
ment of 3.5 million in De- 
cember 1960. This means 
the rate of unemployment at 
the end of the new year will 
be 5 percent or higher. 

Livingston’s forecasters see 
a slight drop from the 3.7 
million in November but no 
| expectancy of a drop below 3 
million. 


the contract permitted unilateral 
company action in the abolition of 
past “practices—but concedes that 
he never pressed it. 

The industry ads described the 
second “typical example” this way: 

“A seven-man crew was em- 
ployed on a particular furnace in 
one of the steel companies. After 
studying the workload of this crew, 
the company transferred two of 
these seven men to other jobs, leav- 
ing five men to run the furnace. 
Even then, none of these five men 
had to perform as much as four 
hours a day of actual work, al- 
though each put in eight hours and 
was paid for eight hours. More- 
over all five men now received in- 
centive pay they had not enjoyed 
before.. 

“Thus, no one was thrown out of 
works no one was overworked, ev- 
eryone benefited and two unneces- 
sary jobs were eliminated. But the 
union objected, a grievance was 
filed and the arbitrator held that 
this change was in violation of the 
contract. The seven-man crew had 
to be restored simply because the 
use of seven men on this furnace 
had become an established local 
working condition.” 

In checking the case—which in- 
volved the National Tube Div. of 
U.S. Steel—Goldberg said the facts 
which the company “forgot to 
print” were these: ~ 

The number of workers on the 
furnace ran as high as 14 before 
the war but this was leveled off at 
eight men during World War II. 
After the war, when the company 
reduced the force to seven, the un- 
ion filed a grievance and then, in 
discussions with management, 
found merit in the elimination of 
one man. The USWA agreed to 
withdraw the grievance and nego- 
tiated a written settlement with the 
company on the seven-man crew. 

Six months later, Goldberg 

told the Board of Inquiry, the 
company on its own initiative 
reduced the crew to five men and 
instituted the incentive system. 
When the arbitrator directed the 
company to restore the crew to 
seven men, he made it plain that 
the company had the right to 
withdraw the incentive pay. 


Subsequently, the USWA attor- 
ney said, the union made a second 


- | settlement with the company, which 


is still in effect, in which the union 
agreed to a six-man crew and the 
company agreed to reinstitute the 
incentive program, 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a 4-cent-an-hour cost-of-living hike 
due early in January under the 
terms of the old contracts ordered 
by Judge Herbert P. Sorg to remain 
in force during the injunction 
periods 
Retroactivity Asked 

The union also asked that con- 
tract.improvements be ordered ret- 
roactive to Nov. 7 when the mills 
reopened under the injunction. 
Sorg set Jan. 4 for a hearing on the 
petition. 

Unable to appear before the 
board because of a cold which 
confined him to his home, Meany 
sent a statement—read into the 
record by McDonald—in which 
he declared that recommenda- 
tions by the three members 
“would help every American in 
making up his mind on the is- 
sues involved,” and could head 
off “further strife.” 

The USWA, he said, “has, times 

without number, proposed to sub- 
mit its case to a public review body 
. . . and let that body state pub- 
licly its opinion as to the rightness 
or wrongness of the union’s case 
and to recommend an area of 
agreement. It has further guaran- 
teed to negotiate a settlement with- 
in the framework of such a recom- 
mendation.” 
Meany said that from his own 
experience, he judged this to be 
“the action of individuals who are 
deeply concerned with the public 
welfare,” and of a union which is 
“not afraid to air its case publicly 
and to let the public, through such 
a board, render judgment.” He 
added pointedly: 

“The steel companies have re- 
fused every such proposal. It is 
not my intention to impugn their 
motives. The facts speak for them- 
selves.” 


All-Out Support Pledged Union 

Meany’s statement warned that if 
management forces a resumption of 
the strike, the USWA will be but- 
tressed by the all-out support of 
the AFL CIO’s 13.5 million mem- 
bers—“no matter how long the dis- 
pute, no matter how great the cost, 
no matter how tough the battle 
becomes.” 


He described the USWA struggle 


1957, and included among its mem- 
bers Clive Kidd, research director 
of the Steelworkers. It was directed 
to inquire into the widening gap 
between the prices paid farmers 
and the prices paid by consumers. 


Its report, couched in official 
language, showed that from 1949 
to 1957 farm prices were virtu- 
ally unchanged, the prices paid 
by consumers jumped 20 percent © 
and the cost of marketing rose 
84 percent. 


The commission asserted that 
major retailers have abandoned 
competition in prices for competi- 
tion in services, such as parking 
lots, large bright stores, and “con- 
tests, giveaways and gimmicks.” 


It recommended a permanent 
Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Income to protect the shopper; 
higher excess profits taxes; a limi- 
tation if necessary on spending for 
“gimmicks and giveaways;” regular 
investigation by the Combines In- 
vestigation Commission into ‘buying 
and selling practices; and annual 
publication of the financial state- 


inents of tood companies. 


as one “virtually without precedent 
in the economic life of our coun- 
try.” The AFL-CIO, he said,. views 
the steel battle as “one phase of an 
overali attack on the trade union 
movement,” adding that the USWA 
members, in “fighting to preserve 
the worker protections they have 
achieved during the past 20 years,” 
are waging “the battle of all Ameri- 
can trade unionists.” 

Pledging labor's “complete, 
wholehearted and _ enthusiastic 
support” of the USWA, Meany 
said that backing “was made 
abundantly clear by the un- 
precedented action” of the AFL- 
CIO General Board which voted 
in September to establish a Steel- 
workers Defense Fund keyed to 
contributions of an hour’s pay 
per member per month. 

Since then, he said, labor has 
responded with “substantial finan- 
cial aid” in “virtually every town in 
the U.S.” 

Both Meany and McDonald em- 
phasized the success of USWA ne- 
gotiations which, in the past two 
months, have produced contracts 
with Kaiser Steel Corp., several 
smaller steel firms, and the entire 
copper, can and aluminum indus- 
tries. . 

Inflation Claims Destroyed 

These contracts, Meany said, 
“destroy ... the steel companies’ 
contention that the union’s propo- 
sals are inflationary and that the 
present work rules must be scrapped 
in the interest of greater profits.” 
He continued: 

“No one can convince me that 
the management of these companies 
which have signed agreements are 
less concerned with inflation than 
the steel officials here; or that they 
are soft-headed businessmen who 
do not understand the meaning of 
these contracts; or that they are not 
every bit as concerned with the wel- 
fare and future profits of their 
shareholders. - 

“, . The difference is that the 
companies and industries that have 
signed have no intention of trying 
to weaken and if possible destroy 
this union.” 

McDonald told the board that, 
in the negotiation of aluminum, 


copper and can contracts, the 


Canada’s Price Spread 
Probe Hits Food Chains 


Ottawa, Ont.—Major food chain stores have used their “fantastic 
profits” of the last decade to expand business instead of passing 
lewer costs on to the consumer in the form of price cuts, according 
to the report of a Royal Commission on Price Spreads. 


Meany Renews Plea to Ike 
To Act in Steel Stalemate 


work rules “didn’t involve one — 


second of discussion.” These in- 
dustries agreed to continue on- 
the-job protections for their em- 


ployes. 
McDonald also charged that the 
steel companies “are out to destroy 


workers of America as the repre- 
sentative of the workers in the 
industry.” 

Propaganda Drive Hit 

He said that a multi-million- 
dollar propaganda drive by the in- 
dustry—in which the nation is 
being flooded with newspaper ads 
and colorful brochures on the so- 
called “last offer’—is part of a 
“vain” hope by matiagement that 
it “can deceive the. workers into 
voting against their union.’ 

“They have set their propaganda 
wheels in motion in their foolish at- 
tempt to obtain a vote of no-confi- 
dence in the union from the steel 
workers,” he continued, “and they 
cannot permit a settlement, or even 
good-faith bargaining, to interfere 
with their election campaign.” 

Referring to Meany’s proposal, 
McDonald said that steel companies 
“want no impartial inquiry into the 
issues, they want no recommenda- 
tions as to what the true public in- 
terest is.” That, he said, is the 
reason why there has been no prog- 
ress since the start of steel negotia- 
tions last May. 

“We are unable to find a way of 
reaching agreement with employers 
who are determined that there shall 
be no agreement,” the USWA presi- 
dent told the boafd. 


Gov. Clauson 


Of Maine Dies 
At Age 64 


Augusta, Me.—Democratic Gov. 
Clinton A. Clauson, first chief ex- 
ecutive in this state to be elected 
to a four-year term, died of a heart 
attack Dec. 30. 

The 64-year-old governor, elect- 
ed in a Democratic sweep in 1958, 
will be succeeded in the governor’s 
mansion by Republican John H. 
Reed, president of the Maine Sen- 


-|ate, since this state has no lieuten- 


ant governor. 

Under the Maine constitution, 
Reed will serve only until January 
1961, despite the fact that Clau- 
son’s term was to have run until 
1963. The constitution provides 
that a new governor must be elect- 
ed in the biennial election next No- 
vember. 

Clauson’s death and his succes- 
sion by a Republican reduces the 
number of governorships held by 


The commission was set up by an order-in-council on Dec. 10, 


Democrats to 34. 


The Commerce Dept., said 


the strike are eliminated.” 


industries, Whitehouse said. 


past decade. 


U.S. Still in World Market 
Despite Business Moans 


Commerce Dept. reports on imports and expofts have tor- 
pedoed “insidious” management propaganda that high wage 
levels for American workers are pricing U.S.-made goods out 
of the world market, Dir. Albert Whitehouse of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. has charged. 

Whitehouse accused steel management, in particular, of in- 
dulging in “shameless scare propaganda” in the current steel 
negotiations by warning that “foreign steelworkers .. . would 
do their U.S, counterparts out of jobs.” 


“mockery” of the steel claims by reporting that the demand 
for U.S. steel in world markets has recovered from the “de~ 
pressed levels of 1958,” which resulted from the recession, 
and has forecast a revival of steel exports “once the effects of 


The same propaganda theme—that U.S. workers were 
pricing themselves out of jobs—has been picked up by other 
He described this as a “fantastic 
hoax,” since the government agency reported that the actual 
volume of exports has exceeded imports every year for the 


the IUD director, has made a 


the effectiveness of the United Steel- . 
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41-Cent Package: 


Gulf Pact Completes 
ILA Contract Sweep 


The Longshoremen have completed their clean sweep of 1959 
contract negotiations for 84,000 ILA members in ports all the way 
from Portland, Me., to Galveston, Tex. 


The successful end to bargaining sessions came when 24,000 
ILA members won agreement from Gulf Coast water front em- 


ployers on a new three-year con- 
tract containing the same 41-cent 
hourly economic package gained 
earlier by 60,000 dock workers in 
Atlantic Coast ports. ; 


Settlement was reached with 
holdout employers in Galveston and 
Houston, Tex., and in Mobile, Ala., 
24 hours after the union scored a 
dramatic breakthrough in zero-hour 
negotiations with employers in New 
Orleans. Agreement came just 


three days before a Taft-Hartley in-. 


junction was scheduled to expire 
Dec. 27. 

The southern employers signed 
the master agreement only after 
ILA members, by a resounding 
20-1 margin, had voted to re- 
ject a 22-cent hourly wage pack- 
age billed by management as its 
“last offer.” The balloting con- 
ducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board was the last step 
in T-H machinery before dis- 
solution of the injunction. 

The three-year settlement, nego- 
tiated by ILA Pres. Capt. William 


V. Bradley in a series of confer- 
ences in the southern ports, gives 
dock workers a 12-cent hourly hike 
retroactive to Oct. 1, plus an addi- 
tional 5-cent boost in each of the 
remaining two years of the contract. 


Another 19 cents an hour will go.|2 


ARTIST'S SKETCH portrays the medical center being built : the Ssnatenon ne the New York 
Shipping Association on its site at 17th St. and the Avenue of the Americas. 


to the union’s welfare and pension 
funds. 

When the final 5-cent raise is 
reached, ILA members in Atlantic 
ports will receive $3.02 an hour 
and the southern wage will be 
$2.86, reflecting a traditional differ- 
ential. 

The question of crew sizes—an 


important consideration in Atlantic | 


ports—did not crop up in. Gulf 
Coast negotiations because automa- 
southern docks. 

This problem was resolved in the 
East Coast ports by an agreement 
to maintain the 20-man work 
crews in handling cargo containers, 
coupled with a premium to com- 
pensate ILA members for wages 
lost where the containers are loaded 
away from the docks. 


Meat Cutters Ask Ban 
On Alien Strikebreakers 


The Meat Cutters have taken to Federal District Court in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a plea that Mexicans be barred from crossing the 
border daily to work at the strikebound Peyton Packing Co. plant 


in El Paso, Tex. 


The union requested a court order to force Atty.-Gen. William P. 


Rogers and Immigration Commis-?— 


sioner Joseph M. Swing to stop 
some 150 to 250 aliens from com- 
muting Waily between Juarez, Mex., 
and the Peyton plant. 


The Meat Cutters referred the 
court to the finding made last Octo- 
ber by Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell that “the admission of any aliens 
to the United States for employ- 
ment at the Peyton Packing Co. at 
El Paso, Tex., during the strike now 
in progress will adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of 
workers in the United States simi- 
larly situated.” 

Rogers and Swing interpreted this 
to apply only to new applications 
for work permits specifying a job 
offer at Peyton, the union charged, 
thus leaving untouched alien strike- 
breakers already working there. 

The union seeks to have each 
alien crossing the border viewed 
as a “new entrant,” thus making 


the Mitchell ruling apply against 
the strikebreakers. 

In the petition, the Meat Cutters 
listed the names and many of the 
Juarez addresses of some 90 of the 
commuting strikebreakers. 

The union said the test case could 
affect an estimated 50,000 to 100,- 
000 Mexican commuters who, it 
charged, are used to maintain low 
wages in border cities. 

The Meat Cutters won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion at the Peyton plant in Septem- 
ber 1958. Management refused to 
bargain and discriminated against 
union members, the union charges, 
and on Mar. 2, 1959, about 250 
workers finally struck. 

In a case now pending be- 
fore the NLRB, a trial examiner 
made sweeping recommendations 
that Peyton be held guilty of “inter- 


| fering with, restraining and coerc- 


ing employes” in violation of their 
right to organize freely and bargain 
collectively. 


sacrificed.” 


for grading. 
If the in 


maintained or 
ing the obj 


Ending of Lamb Grading 
Protested by Meat Cutters 


The Meat Cutters have protested Agriculture Sec. Ezra 
Taft Benson’s suspension of lamb grading and urged that he 
reverse his order “so that consumer interests will not be 


In a letter to Benson, Meat Cutters’ Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd 
and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman pointed out that grading 
is an “important aid to the housewife in Fairy A what 

quality meat she is getting for her money.” 

The reason given for the suspension, they noted, was that 
“various segments of industry could not agree on standards 
Nowhere’ in the release is there any indication 
that consumer interests were considered in the decision.” 
dustry could not agree on new standards, the union 
leaders told Benson, present standards should have been 

w “effective and meaningful” standards meet- 
ve of fairness should have been raised. 


NMU Gains 
4.5% Hike 
On Reopener 


New York—Some 25,000 mem- 
bers of the Maritime Union em- 
ployed by 36 passenger and dry 
cargo steamship companies operat- 
ing out of Atlantic and Gulf ports 
received a 4.5 percent wage in- 
crease effective Jan. 1. 

The pay hike also applies to over- 
time and wilt mean an increase of 
about $26 a month for able sea- 
men, the union said. Union records 
show that ABs, who have been get- 
ting $353.27 a month for a 40-hour 
week, work about 90 hours over- 
time a month, and indicate that 
their average earnings will rise from 
$650 to $675 a month. 

The agreement was reached un- 

der a wage-reopening clause in the 
contract between the NMU and the 
companies represented by the 
American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute. 
Although no date has been set, 
wage reopening talks Will begin 
soon between the NMU and 39 
tanker operators with 207 ships 
manned by about 10,000 union 
members. Also due soon is bar- 
gaining between the_union and six 
collier operators employing 1,000 
NMU members. 


TVA Raises 
Pay of 8,357 
By 4.4 Percent 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Some 8,357 
employes of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will receive pay increases 
averaging 4.4 percent under a new 
agreement between TVA manage- 
ment and the Tennessee Valley 
Trades & Labor Council. 

TVA Gen. Manager A. J. Wag- 
ner pointed out that under its basic 
authorization law TVA must pay 
the prevailing rates of pay for simi- 
lar work in the vicinity. 

He said the new rates reflect 
increases negotiated privately 
between unions and employers 
in the region in the past 12 
months. 

The new rates for 3,718 hourly- 
paid construction workers range 
from $1.95 for laborers to $3.80 
for bricklayers. The 4,639 operat- 


on an annual rate will receive in- 
creases of $245 for metal trades 
journeymen, $235 for carpenters 
and $195 for laborers. 


IBEW Aide Co-Head 


|Of Apprentice Meet 


San Francisco—A joint labor- 
Management committee has elected 
Webb Green, president of Los 
Angeles Local 11, Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, as chairman 
of the California Conference on 
Apprenticeship to be held here in 


| May. 


ing and maintenance employes paid. 


‘Runaway Organization 


Hurt by Greek Union 


New York—The Pan-Hellenic Seamen’s Federation (Greek) is 
“doing a job of union-busting” in the campaign of the Intl: Trans- 
portworkers Federation to give the crews of ships owned in the 
United States the benefits of union organization and contracts, Pres, 
Joseph Curran of the Maritime Union has charged. 


Curran’s stand was given in a'> 


signed article in his union’s official 
publication, the Pilot, on the re- 
cent meeting of the ITF Fair Prac- 
tices Committee in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. The ITF previously had 
given American unions jurisdiction 
over “runaway” ships owned in 
the U.S.—often by operators of 
Greek birth or descent—and regis- 
tered under one of the “flags of 
convenience.” 

“The Greek union had been 
going on the mistaken notion 
that as long as. the owners were 
of Greek ancestry and se long 
as they were willing to hire 
Greek crews,” Curran wrote, 
“their union would sign agree- 
ments with them. 

“The American maritime unions, 
at previous meetings, had made it 
quite clear that it was our -inten- 
tion to oppose the continued or- 
ganization and signing of collective 
agreements by the Greek union 
with companies which were clearly 
American in their operations and 
whose ships were runaways from 
the American flag.” 

Curran pointed out that the ITF 
resolution gave jurisdiction over 
ships in international trade to un- 
ions of countries in which “actual 
economic control” is vested. The 
Greek union, he contended, con- 


tinued to “make deals with run- 
away shipowners, regardless. of 
what country the ownership and 
control of the ship is in, merely on 
the basis of Greek ancestry.” 


“The agreements made by the 
Green union with what actually 
are American companies,’ he 
continued, “can only hinder us 
and the ITF in efforts to protect 
the standards and security of 
seamen.” 

Curran and Pres. Paul Hall of 
the Seafarers are the co-chairmen 
of the new jointly-sponsored un- 
ion, the Intl. Maritime Workers 
Union, which was set up to or- 
ganize among the crews of “run- 
away” ships. 

They told the Antwerp meeting 
that a check of 57 of the nearly 
250 ships the Greek union 
claimed jurisdiction over shows at 
least 42 are “clearly” vessels that 
have “run away” from the Ameri- 
can flag and are within the juris- 
diction of U.S. unions. 

They also submitted a list of 
more than 700 ships over which 
the U.S. government claims “effec- 
tive control.” The classification, 
they said, determines that the “ac- 
tual ownership” of specific ships 


{lies in this country. 


ACWA to Ask First 
Pay Hike Since °56 


New York—The Clothing Workers will seek the first general 
wage increase in four years for some 125,000 members employed 
in the men’s clothing industry when negotiations open up about 


Feb. 1. 


ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky said the union will seek a 


package boost of 25 cents an hour; 
which he called “entirely reason- 
able” in view of the industry’s sound 
condition. Part of the package 
would go in a direct increase of the 
present average. wage of $2.12 an 
hour. The remainder, hé’ said, will 
be sought -for improvements in 
health, hospitalization and pension 
programs and to institute a sever- 
ance pay plan. 

Workers in the industry re- 
ceived their last pay increase, of 
12.5 cents an hour, in 1956— 
the only wage raise they have 
received in seven years. 

The union for years has tempered 
its bargaining demands to the con- 
dition of the industry and has not 
sdught wage increases when it felt 
higher production costs v would cut 
into sales. 

Potofsky said the wage’ demand 


will be pressed this year because of |. 


increased productivity in the indus- 


try, the market prospects, a short- 


age of labor in most branches of 
the trade, and the higher cost of liv- 
ing for the workers. Some 125,000 
employes, he said, are now pro- 
ducing as much men’s clothing as 
150,000 workers did in the period 
immediately following ‘World War 
I. 


Third Convention 
Proceedings on Sale 


Bound copies of the printed 
proceedings of the AFL- 
ClO’s third constitutional 
convention held in San Fran- 
cisco in September are now 
available from the AFL-CIO. 

The proceedings can be 
ordered from the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for $2 
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Brainwashing Fails 


6 bins STEEL INDUSTRY’S costly and misleading campaign to 
persuade the Steelworkers to accept its completely Rama asa, 
and substandard “‘last offer” is doomed to failure. 

The brainwashing campaign will fail because it is based on a 
hoary and ancient falsehood that trade union leaders engaged in 
collective bargaining do not represent the wishes and desires of 
their members. 

This “labor bosses” theory—tresurrected from the grave of the 
Smith-Connally Act wartime strike votes, the Taft-Hartley Act 
union-shop votes and the “last offer” balloting under the national 


emergency section of Taft-Hartley—has been so thoroughly dis-|. 


credited that its introduction in the steel strike exposes the neander- 
thal approach of steel management. ¢ 
The postcard balloting being conducted by the Steelworkers ~ 
shows clearly that the determination of the half million Steel- 
workers that kept them on the picket lines for five months of 
payless paydays is unshaken; that they believe in the justice of — 
their cause and that the steel industry’s offer is in fact a last insult.” 


The southern ports dock strike proved forcibly that manage- 
ment’s “last offer” under the Taft-Hartley procedure is almost in- 
evitably unacceptable. The dock management, faced with a 20- 
' to-1 vote against the offer, then decided the time had come to 
talk contract in earnest, and a settlement was achieved quickly. 

Having rejected all other proposals for settling the stéel strike, 
the deluge of “‘no” ballots certain to bury the steel industry’s offer 
may help bring the industry to its bargaining senses and bring a 
sincere effort to find the basis for a fair and equitable settlement 
rather than continuation of a phony propaganda campaign based 
on a shattered falsehood. 
a6 ~¢ 

IN SHARP CONTRAST to the steel holdouts’ attempt to de- 
stroy the Steelworkers union is the enlightened, modern approach 
exemplified by the Kaiser and Armour agreements creating special 


committees to resolve difficult probiems stemming from automa-|_ 


tion and technological change. 

A nine-man ccmmittee, three from the union, three from man- 
agement and three labor relations experts—George W. Taylor, 
David Cole and John Dunlop—will seek to resolve problems arising 
between the USWA and Kaiser Steel in terms of equitably sharing 
the results of new technology between management, the workers 
and the public. 

A similar nine-man committee of four unionists, four manage- 
ment men and industrial relations expert Clark Kerr will make 
recommendations on how to set up the special automation fund 
in the Armour contract, that technological progress can be achieved 
and shared fairly by all groups involved. 

This is a pattern of labor-management relations far removed 
from the “labor bosses” theme dominating the steel dispute or 
the gratuitous insults hurled at rail workers by a railroad industry 
intent on weakening the effectiveness of some of the oldest unions 
in America. 

The example of labor relations at Kaiser and Armour holds out 
real promise for the new decade of the Sixties, the promise of in- 
dustrial peace and plenty equitably shared. 

This promise can be fulfilled when steel and railroads and other 
industries in the union-wrecking campaign fully comprehend that 
we are living in the second half of the Twentieth Century—not 
the Nineteenth. 
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How fo Do If Yourself: 


The following is excerpted from an address, 
“Direct Selling Practices,’ by Daniel J. Murphy, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Litigation of 
the Federal Trade Commission, at the FTC’s 
recent Conference on Public Deception. 

HERE IS IN REALITY a contest between 

the salesman and his advertising, oral and 

written, on one side, and the household consumer 
on the other. But it is a one-sided contest. 

Business plans the organized strategy and con- 
ducts the well-thought-out sales campaigns. 

The consumer, on the other hand, is unor- 
ganized and often apathetic about the abuses 
heaped upon him. It is to protect this huge 
ill-informed consumer army that federal regu- 
lations have been developed. 

Watch out for the salesman who calls himself 
some fancy name, other than a salesman, and tells 
you that you have been selected to purchase new 
and revolutionary cooking utensils that will pro- 
tect your health, save you on fuel and food bills. 
and that such utensils will come to you directly 
from the factory. 

Be alert to the salesman claiming to be a repre- 
sentative of the city government or some civic 
organization who claims his only desire is to make 
a fire prevention talk or demonstration but whose 
real purpose is‘ to sell fire alarm systems. He in- 
forms you your home has been especially selected 
for demonstration purposes. Once in the home, 
he exhibits newspaper clippings and horror pic- 
tures of fire fatalities calculated to arouse parental 
emotions and representing this is what the pros- 
pective purchaser may expect if he does not pur- 
chase the product. 


DON’T BE CONVINCED by a salesman 
who claims your home has been selected -as a 
raodel or demonstration home to advertise and 
sell his products, whether it is siding material, a. 
fancy roof job, an additional porch, a carport, etc., 
and that you will receive a special price and com- 
missions or fees on other sales made in your 
vicinity. 

Be very careful about signing contracts and 
promissory notes on purchasing products sold 
from door-to-door. Sometimes it is represented 
that you are signing documents for credit check- 
ing when in fact you are signing promissory notes, 
sometimes in blank, or other evidence of debt. 

These negotiable promissory notes are sub- 
sequently transferred to bona fide purchasers for 


_value without notice who then demand payment 


—_- 


Defense Against Gyp Schemes 
Outlined for the Consumer © 


free from the agreements and obligations existing 
between the seller and the buyer. 


Be on guard against representatives of fur- 
mace manufacturers whose sales crews mas< 
querade as city or utility inspectors and under 
the guise of a safety campaign deliberately 
sabotage a householder’s furnace in order to 
make a sale of a new furnace or extensive re 
pairs on the old one. Many times the sales- 
men would dismantle a furnace and then refuse 
to reassemble the unit, misrepresenting that 
such a service would involve great danger of 
fire, explosion or asphyxiation of the house- 
holder and her family. 


The encyclopedia salesman is a frequent caller. 
Don’t be. persuaded by representations that his 
books are the most authoritative, most complete, 
contain more articles, or are the official reference 
work of government departments, educational in- 
stitutions or public libraries. Don’t be misled by 
the production of a letter from sonny’s teacher 
which indicates the purchase of the encyclopedia 
is necessary for sonny’s education—a little payola 
may be involved. 

Don’t be taken in by the phony promotional 
telephone quiz. Your phone may ring and after 
the preliminary representations you may be asked 

a very elementary question, such as, ‘Who was 
buried in Grant’s tomb?”. After exercising your 
profound erudition, you are advised you have 
won a contest and will be entitled to a very 
special deal. These promotional schemes are not 
bona fide quizzes or contests, but are merely 
gimmicks to sell merchandise. 


Be on guard for the distributors of photograph- 


albums, certificates for enlargement of snapshots 
or negatives of snapshots who want to beautify 
and color frame Johnny’ $s picture or make a hand- 
some enlargement in oil painted by an artist, simi- 
lar to the saniple displayed. This salesman fails 
to disclose to customers at the time the enlarge- 
ments are ordered that the finished enlargement, 
when delivered, will be so shaped that it can be 
used only in specially designed odd-styled frames 
that cannot be obtained in stores accessible to the 
purchasing public and that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain frames to properly fit the 
enlargements from any source other than the sales- 
man’s company. 

My final ‘admonition—always read the fine 
print and be skeptical of the fast-talking salesman 
who offers you a special deal, 
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GOV. ROCKEFELLER has raised issues. likely to remain a 
‘major factor in the 1960 presidential race despite his sudden with- 
drawal from a contest with Vice Pres. Nixon for the Republican 
nomination. The able and attractive governor of New York was 
courteous and unembittered in his statement announcing his in-’ 
tentions but he was also extremely frank. 

His travels around the country, he said, had “made it clear to 
me .. . that the great majority of those’ who will control the 
Republican ‘convention stand opposed to any contest for the 
nomination.” 

The “great majority of those who will control the convention” 
obviously includes the professional GOP officeholders and the 
state chairmen and national committeemen who dominate the 
selection of delegates. It presumably also includes the White 
House, now a vast organization with connections in every state 
and with possession of a Chief Executive who will be running a 
“peace crusade” for a large part of the campaign period. 

It has been clear on Rockefeller’s trips through the country, 
particularly in the Midwest, that he was facing something of a 
freeze-out from the party professionals. 

He could scarcely avoid the conclusion that only the most “mas- 


- sive struggle” on his part could upset the Nixon bandwagon. He 


did not choose to make that a. 
* 
EQUALLY SIGNIFICANT was Racbedibiats ‘eonaa statement 
that "he was “seriously concerned about the future vigor and pur-|. 
pose” of his party—and it is here that his declaration seems cer- 


._ | Everybody Else Cooperates: 


paralytic polio in 1959. 


Chamber, Red Cross, National’ 


Doctor Group Boycotts Labor’ S- 
Mass Polio Inoculation Drive 


Anderson, Ind.—The Madison County Medical Society has boycotted—and thus far blocked—a 
labor-sponsored mass polio inoculation drive in this county where four children were stricken with 


Vv 


Initiated by the Community Services Committee of the Madison County AFL-CIO, the cam- 
paign drew county-wide backing from such organizations as the Chamber of Commerce and Junior 


Foundation, American Legion, and 
Madison County Civil Defense. 

The doctors’ group—the only or- 
ganization in the county to oppose 
the drive to make Salk vaccine 
available to the public at a nominal 
cost—suddenly refused to provide 
the medical personnel for the pro- 
gram. It has never spelled out its 
reason. 

The doctors have refused pleti 
from State Health Commissioner 
Dr. A. C. Offut and the Anderson 
Council of Social Agencies to 
reconsider their decision, and 
have persisted in their opposition 
despite the fact that the Indiana 
State Medical Society has ap- 
proved mass polio vaccine drives. 

The local program was proposed 
in: September, on the heels of a 


tain to play a continuing oon in the election campaign clear until sucpemagnl compnign condoced ‘by 


November. 

Out in the field, the governor had already indicated clear reser- 
vations ‘about the vitality and competence of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
budget-dominated Administration. Some doubts on which he 


touched lightly were stated very emphatically in a whole series of 


expert reports from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 
These reports included sharp criticisms of national policies 
that subordinated national defense to budget considerations and 


failed to stimulate a swift and purposeful expansion of the 
economy. 


the AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee in Evansville, in which 
26,000 persons received immuniza- 
tion against the disease. 

To the accompaniment of en- 
thusiastic support from Anderson’s 
two daily newspapers, the program 
quickly gained momentum and 
within a matter of weeks was trans- 
formed into a community-wide 
effort, highlighted by these develop- 


In his statement he reiterated his doubts. No other meaning |™°?% 


could be attached to his phrases about “invigorating” the Republi- 


@ A local banker agreed to head 


ty eine ” the finance committee and con- 
can Party and “clarifying its purposes,” about the dangers of try- ‘ : 
ing to meet the challenges of our age “with the devices and pro- gle: teeny Siete } eee 


grams of the past.” 


He would not accept a vice presidential nomination—and he 
must have been thinking of Nixon as the presidential candidate— 
because “this would clearly run counter to all the considerations 


inspiring” his withdrawal from a contest with Nixon. 
oa * * 


free vaccinations for indigent fami- 
lies. 

@ The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce secured the cooperation of a 
local drug firm, which agreed to 
furnish and store the vaccine and 
other supplies, and to supply the 


ROCKEFELLER’S DOUBTS about the wisdom of the Eisen-|Salk vaccine at a cost of approxi- 
hower Administration’s major policies, indeed, may have put him | mately 60 cents a shot. 


in an untenable position to seek his party’s nomination as the 


President’s successor. 
He could not create issues separating him from Nixon without 


appearing to attack Eisenhower directly. Yet the Republican 
nominee cannot fail to run on the record of Eisenhower’s years, 


As an honorable man, with apparently very deep beliefs about 
the obligations of public service, he could not choose to keep silent 


on issues about which he maintained convictions. 

Rockefeller’s supporters may well be correct in seeing for him a 
future role of great importance to the nation. The leadership he 
gives his party in New York and the influence he seeks to exert 
elsewhere will be watched with profound interest. 

And the presidential race, when the nominees of the parties are 
selected next July, will be illuminating only if it centers precisely 
on the issues he has emphasized as of major importance—the role 
of the United States at a time when the future holds much of both 
hope and menace. 


@ The police chief agreed to 
oversee a_ special transportation 
division throughout the county for 
shuttling families to and from a 
central location. 

- @ The civil defense unit an- 
nounced it would set up a massive 
radio communication system to 


300th PINT OF BLOOD since 1929 is donated to Red Cross blood 
program by Leo Polk (center), business representative for Clothing 
Workers in Detroit. Of the 300 pints of blood donater by the 51- 
year-old unionist, 154 were given since the start of World War II. 
With ACWA business representative are Mrs. William J. Turner 
(left), volunteer chairman of Detroit’s Red Cross blood program, 
and Dr. Harold Raynor, the blood bank’s medical director. 


keep in constant contact with the 
volunteer drivers. _ 

@ Members of the Communica- 
tions Workers offered their’ time, 
and the telephone company offered 
equipment, for special telephone 
circuits to the inoculation center. 

e A transit company agreed to 
run free busses from communities 
20 miles away. 

e@ Representatives of the Red 
Cross and the local chapter of the 
polio foundation accepted respon- 
sibility for registration and set up 
pre-registration booths in all banks. 

e@ Auto Workers Local 662 vol- 
unteered its huge gymnasium-audi- 
torium and clubrooms as the im- 
munization center. 

e@ The Madison County Council 
of American Legion Posts offered 
to provide entertainment so that 


families would have diversion while 
waiting for the inoculations. 

e A union-sponsored survey of 
major industrial plants in Anderson 
revealed that at least 11,000 people 
wanted the shots. Of this number 
6,600 had not received even their 
first polio inoculation. 

Despite, the overwhelming com- 
munity acceptance, the medical so- 
ciety notified 100 civic leaders — 
heading up the polio program that 
the doctors had voted against par- 
ticipating. 

Undaunted, the organization has 
now turned to Dr. LeRoy Burney, 
U. S. Surgeon-General, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and the 
National Foundation requesting 
their help in securing doctors to 
carry out the program that every- 
one in Anderson—except the medi- 
cal society—wants, 


Washington Reports: 


SEN, ESTES KEFAUVER (D-Tenn.), left, hin of the sub- 
committee investigating the drug industry, declared that hearings 
so far held show that profits are about twice what they are in 
average industries. Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.), right, ranking 
GOP subcommittee member, said also on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program, that the sub- 
comunittee plans to investigate antibiotics, vitamins and tranquilizers. ] about confidence on the part of the physician 


nar DEMAND led to congressional in- 
vestigation of the drug industry, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.), chairman of the Senate Anti- 
Monopoly subcommittee, declared on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public serv- 
ice program, heard on 300 radio stations. 

“We received more letters from people com- 
plaining about the high costs of drugs and de- 
manding an investigation than we got on any 
other subject,” he declared. 

“The hearings have shown that a good many 
of the needy folks in America are unable to 
afford the drugs,” Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.) 


serted on the same program. 

Wiley said that the subcommittee is expected 
to go into the whole field of drugs. First hear- 
ings were only on drugs needed by people 
suffering from arthritis, He said the subcom- 
mittee may next investigate antibiotics, vita- 
mins and tranquilizers. 


Both stressed the fact that the big drug com- 


panies influenced doctors to prescribe the drugs 
they made, using specific trade names. 

“Tt should be pointed out that all these have 
to meet U.S. Pharmacopoeia standards,” Kefauver 
said. “I think one of the problems is to bring 


ranking GOP member of the subcommittee, as-_ 


Public Demand Led to Senate Probe 
Of Drug Industry, Kefauver Says 


that he can prescribe safely by a generic name. 
Then the patient can get lower-priced drugs.” 

Kefauver said that the hearings had disclosed 
that the ethical drug industry which sells its prod- 
ucts only through prescription, “is the highest 
profit industry in the U.S. The profits run on 
net worth at about 22 percent per annum after 
taxes. The average for. all manufacturing indus- 
try is 11 percent.” 


€ we 

Radio Series Starts 

The first in the 1960 series of Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public | - 
service educational program, has been heard 
on 300 radio stations all over the nation. 
The program was broadcast on 260 stations 
last year, and 200 the previous year. 

Check your local station for the time 
Washington Reports may be heard. If the 
program is not on one of your local stations, 
contact APL-ClO Radio, Washington 6, 
| i > ae 

Members of Congress from both parties: 
will be interviewed | each week on. ‘majet is- 
sues before: Ce 
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Catholic Economists Brand 
|R-T-W ‘Unjust, Immoral’ 


Laws which outlaw the union rhe were described as “unjust and immoral” by speakers at the 18th 
annual meeting of the Catholic Economic Association. 
Rev. Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., president of the association and dean of industrial relations at St. 
Martin’s College, wound up a two-day discussion of so-called “right-to-work” laws by declaring that 
“natural law, moral order and the common good demand and command that ‘free riders’ support and 


join the union that _ Tepresents' 


SUPPORT FOR STEELWORKERS’ Defense Fund was urged by 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler in address to financial 


officers of 80 affiliates attending special session of AFL-CIO Con- 


ference of Secretary-Treasurers. 


Here Schnitzler, right, confers 


with Toney Galla, secretary-treasurer of Cement Workers and chair- 


man of conference. 


Recession Could Ruin 


15 State UC Programs 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Unemployment compensation programs in 
15 key industrial states face the grim prospect of being unable to 
weather another business recession in 1961 or 1962, a University 
of Michigan economist has warned. 

Prof. William Haber, a member and former chairman of the 


Federal Adviatey ‘Council on Esn- | assume” that the nation is immune 


ployment Security, called for a 
“vigorous reappraisal” of the en- 
tire unemployment insurance sys- 
tem to prevent such a disaster. 

The 15 states—which account 
for more than 40 percent of all 
the workers in the nation cover- 
ed by jobless insurance—are 
Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Hilinois, Maine, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
West Virginia. 

Haber, addressing a social secur- 
ity conference sponsored jointly by 
the University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan State University, and Wayne 
State University, said there is an 
“urgent need . . . to enact basic 
improvements in the federal-state 
unemployment insurance system 
before another recession.” He ad- 
ded that “it would be naive to 


Court Upholds 


e e 
Conviction of 
6: 9 

Jimmy’ James 

Chicago—The U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals here has upheld the convic- 
tion of Eugene C. (Jimmy) James 
for evading $562,982 in income 
taxes during a four-year period in 
which he was secretary-treasurer of 
the’ Laundry Workers—a union ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO. 

The three-judge court, in a unan- 
imous decision, rejected James’ de- 
fense that the money on which he 
didn’t pay taxes was not subject to 
income taxes because he had em- 
bezzled it from the union’s health 
and welfare fund. The court de- 
clared that “an unlawful gain, as 
well as a lawful one, constitutes 
taxable income .. .” 

James was sentenced last May 11 
to three years in prison on the tax 
evasion charge. He has been free 
on bond pending appeal and his at- 
torneys indicated that he will carry 
his appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile, New Jersey is seek- 
ing to extradite James to face state 
charges of embezzlement from the 
health and welfare fund. James 
has been fighting extradition and 
currently is appealing the extradi- 
tion order to the Illinois State Su- 
preme Court. 


from an economic setback. 

He called for these improve- 
ments in the jobless pay system: 

@ Provision of at least 26 weeks 
of unemployment. insurance bene- 
fits for all workers covered by the 
program. 

@ Extension of benefits for em- 
ployes with long, stable employ- 
ment records on a “sliding scale” 
to as much as 52 weeks. 

@ Payment of public assistance 
to wage earners who exhaust un- 
employment insurance _ benefits 
without finding work. 

@ Creation of a federal re-in- 
surance program to help heavily 
industrialized states deal with un- 
usually high unemployment insur- 
ance costs during national reces- 
sions. 

In many states, Haber said, un- 
employment insurance reserve 
funds have been “severely reduced” 
as a result of the 1957-58 recession. 


“The persistence of unemploy- 
ment at an abnormally high rate 
of well over 5 percent of the labor 
force is further reducing reserves 
and creating financial problems for 
the present re-insurance program,” 
he declared. 

Long-term unemployment af- 
fected more people in 1958-59 
than in previous post-war reces- 
sions and recovery periods. 
Nearly 750,000 wage earners 
have been out of work for 15 
weeks or more. Over 400,000 
have been jobless for more than 
six months. 

“Our present legislation,” Haber 
continued, “is not adequate to deal 
with long-term unemployment, nor 
can unemployment insurance be 
the sole means of dealing with all 
kinds of joblessness.” 


Carter Will Edit 
Brewery Worker — 


Cincinnati—Jim Carter, for the 
past decade an associate editor of 
she Railway Clerk, has been named 
editor of the Brewery Worker ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

The Brewery Worker and the 
Railway Clerk are the official publi- 
cations of their respective unions. 


Carter will succeed Emil Bein- 


ecke, editor of the Brewery Worker | 


for the past 21 years. 


theni:”: 

| In papers presented to the con- 
i Perence, a group of prominent 
economists—both clergy and lay— 
were in general agreement that 
|“rieht-to-work” Jaws hamper col- 
lective bargaining, limit the free- 
dom of employers as well as unions, 
and lead to industrial strife rather 
than labor-management coopera- 
tion. 

A paper presented by a man- 
agement consultant, George R. 
Donahue, described “right-to- 
work” laws as “a product of neg- 
ative thinking through which 
employers delude themselvés into 
believing that in a modern com-— 
plex society they can ... return 
to unregulated individualism.” 

He pointed out that only 600 of 
some 600,000 new employes hired 
by General Motors between 1950 
and 1955 under a modified union 
shop contract had exercised their 
right to resign from the union. 
Donahue suggested that employ- 
ers concern themselves with “devel- 
oping a concept of a community 
of labor, democratically partici- 
pated in by both management and 
workers, leading to a just wage, 
continuous relationship in the 
everyday life of the factory and a 
sharing in the just rewards of their 
joint productivity.” 

Rev. Leo C. Brown, S. J., of St. 
Louis University, while describing: 
“work” laws as “ill-advised,” ex- 
pressed the view that the impor- 
tance of the issue has been “grossly 
exaggerated.” He said that, except 
in fields where turnover is unusu- 
ally high, unions which are strong 
enough to negotiate a union shop 
“can survive without a union shop.” 


hattan College, who told the confer- 


He was answered by Brother 


Co-op Hous 


the Warbasse cooperative housing 


der announced here. 
To be known as Amalgamated 


Cornelius Justin, F.S.C., of Man- 


ence that “the tragedy of ‘right-to- 
work’ laws is that it is the workers 
who most ‘need unions because of 
low wages, racial discrimination 
and poor working conditions who 
have been most battered by these 
laws.” 

Citing heavy losses in member- 
ship and plants under contract by 
the textile and .hosiery workers in 
states which have outlawed the un- 
ion shop, he warned that “right-to- 
work” laws might become the “um- 
brella” which protects racket ele-" 
ments in the garment industry. 

Brother Justin pointed out that 
the “zealous people so anxious to 
‘protect’ the rights of workers” 

. through R-T-W laws have shown 
“no interest in minimum wage 
laws, child labor legislation, de- 
cent workmen’s compensation or 
unemployment benefits.” 


tial address to the luncheon con- 
cluding the conference, charged 
that “work” laws “legalize and pro- 
tect the disenfranchised deserters 
of democracy.” He said the worker 
who does not join the union which 
bargains for him “deserts” the 
principles of democracy. 
Weaken -Unions 

Discussing the effect of “work” 
laws on unions, Father Toner said 
they have been “successful” in their 
objective to weaken unions. 

“Not even time can tell how 
much unions have been weakened 
because no one will ever know how 
they would have grown, developed 
and improved if there had been no 
‘R-T-W’ laws,” he said. | 

Strong and responsible unions, 
he concluded, are “absolutely neces- 
sary to increase profits, advance 
the welfare of all workers, pro- 
mote the common good, increase 
justice and preserve and perfect 
our free enterprise, democratic way 


Father Toner, in his presiden- 


of life.” 


Vermont Group Girds 


‘To Battle R-T-W Drive 


Burlington, Vt.—Religious and political leaders have joined 
forces here to establish the Vermont Council for Industrial Peace 
to oppose efforts of right-wing forces to saddle a so-cailed “right- 
to-work’ law on labor-management relations in this state. 

Among the founders of the committee are Bishop Robert F, 


Joyce of the Roman Catholic Dio-® 


cese of Burlington; Bishop Vedder 
Van Dyck of the Vermont Epis- 
copal Diocese; Rabbi Max B. Wall 
of Burlington; and Lt. Gov. Robert 
S. Babcock. 

“The major purpose of this 
committee,” the council said in a 


ACWA Sponsors New 


ing Project 


New York—The Clothing Workers will undertake sponsorship of 


project facing the Atlantic Ocean 


in Brooklyn, Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky and Vice Pres. Louis Hollan- 


Town, it will provide apartments 


for some 2,300 families at an aver-'$ 
age rental of about $23 per room 
per month. A revised plan, just 
approved by the city’s Board of 
Estimate, requires. further ap- 
proval by the City Planning Com- 
mission. 

The project was initiated by 
the United Housing Foundation. 
The three years required for ap- 
proval was cited by UHF Pres. 
Abraham E. Kazan at the recent 
UHF annual meeting as an ex- 
ample of how bureaucracy and 
red tape are needlessly blocking 
construction of co-op housing. 

The ACW’s sponsorship of the 
project makes it the union’s fourth 
major housing venture in New 
York.. In 1927 it sponsored the 
country’s first low-cost housing co- 
op under the Limited Dividend 
Companies’, the 1,145-unit Amal- 
gamated Housing Housing Corp: 
facing Van Cortlandt Park. Three 
years later it sponsoréd Amalga- 
mated Dwellings, with 236 units 
on Manhattan’s Lower East Side, 
and after World War II built the 
807-unit Hillman Houses on the 
East Side near the East River. 

“This development gives us the 
opportunity to round out our hous- 
ing program begun more than 30 
years ago,” said Potofsky. “The 
Amalgamated and the UHF have 
decisively demonstrated that low- 
cost cooperative developments, 
sponsored by the labor movement, 


have done and can do more fo fill 
the demand for low-income and 
middle-income housing than any 
other agency or institution. 

In his report to the annual 
meeting, Kazan disclosed that 
UHF had set up a fund to pro- 
vide long-term loans to families 
which can pay about 50 percent 
of the required equity. 

UHF also reported that the 1,- 
728-unit Seward Park project 
would be completed next spring 
and the 2,820-unit Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Houses (Penn Sta- 
tion South) would start next sum- 
mer. 

Future plans for four projects 
totaling 10,700 units will cost 
about $150 million, UHF added. 

Joining other union officials on 
the UHF board of directors were 
Jack Sheinkman of the Clothing 
Workers and Pres. David Sullivan 
of Building Service Employes’ Lo- 
cal 32-B. 


Textile Local Creates 
College Scholarship 


Herrin, Ill—The 300-member 
Local 1374 of the Textile Workers 
Union of America has created a 
scholarship at Southern Illinois 
University for sons and daughters 
of the membership. 

The _ local, which represents 
workers at the Allen Industries 
here, voted $1,000 for a one-year 


formal statement of organization, 
“is to oppose laws which would 
make the union shop illegal.. 

“We believe the union shop is 
beneficial to the process of col- 
lective bargaining, to employers 
and employes. — 

“However, we do not take the 
liberty even to recommend that 
employers and unions negotiate 
union shop agreements. We 
simply maintain that employers 
and employes be left free to ne- 
gotiate on this matter under a 
free system of collective bargain- 

' ing im a free society.” 

The Vermont council will work 
closely with the National Council 
for Industrial Peace, headed by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.), 
which last year mobilized public 
support to defeat compulsory open- 
shop legislation in five out of six 


states where it appeared on the 
ballot. 


ITF Executive 
Names Curran 


To Top Body 


The Intl. Transportworkers Fed- 
eration has named Joseph Curran, 
president of the Maritime Union, 
to membership on its executive 
committee as part of a drive to 
coordinate organizing activities 
among “runaway” ships, 

Curran is the first representative 
of American seamen to serve on 


— 


which represents 6.5 million mem- 
bers of 210 land, sea and air un 
ions in 66 countries outside the 
Iron Curtain, 


post by Paul Hall, president of the 
Seafarers. 


sentative on the ITF executive 


built soundly and managed wisely, 


scholarship to the SIU Foundation. 


ecutives Association, 
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the top governing body of the anti- | 
Communist transport «federation, — 


Curran was nominated for the — 
There is one other U.S. repre 


committee—A, E. Lyon, secretary- © 
treasurer of the Railway Labor Exe © 
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‘of about 5 percent a year—ap- 


president of the United Textile 


_tract with the U.S. Dept. of Labor 
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Economic Review Warns: 


Lag in Growth Rate 
Portent of Trouble. 


“America needs a much faster rate of economic growth than in 


the past six years” or the nation 


home and abroad, the AFL-CIO has warned. 


The national economy has been in “a shocking state of stagnation” 
since 1953, declared Labor’s Economic Review, a monthly publica- 


tion of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re-® 


will face increasing troubles at 


search. Pres. Eisenhower took office 
on Jan. 20, 1953. 

“The goal of America’s economic 
policy should be an average yearly 
growth of total national production 


proximately twice the pace of. the 
past 6 years,” the Review said. 

The step-up in the growth rate 
is needed, the Review added, “to 
provide the extra margin for ade- 
quate national defense, public 
services for a growing popula- 
tion, social and economic adjust- 
ments to automation and rapid 
technological change, the elimi- 
nation of poverty in the U.S. and 
economic and technical aid for 
the less-developed uncommitted 
nations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America.” 

The publication proposed a series 
of actions designed to speed up 
economic growth. These included: 

@ “Balanced growth of 5 per- 
cent a year and full employment 
should be established as the goal of 
national economic policy.” 

@ The Federal Reserve Act 
should be amended to include con- 
sumer, small business and labor 
representation in the federal bank- 
ing system and to end the Adminis- 
tration’s tight-money and _high- 
interest rate policies. 

@ The tax structure should be 
overhauled, closing loopholes of 
privilege for wealthy families and 
corporations and reducing the bur- 
den on low- and middle-income 
families. 

@ A better balance should be 
sought between the economy’s abil- 
ity to produce and to consume, 
chiefly through improved wages and 
salaries and special measures such 
as federal wage-hour coverage for 
millions more workers and a $1.25- 
an-hour minimum. 

In addition, the publication pro- 


Boggs to Train 
Foreign Unionists 


Emanuel Boggs, a former vice 


Workers, has been named assistant 
director of the foreign trade union 
training program of American Uni- 
versity’s School of International 
Service. 

The program is a new service of 
the university which, under con- 


and the Intl. Cooperation Admin- 
istration, provides training in the 
democratic practices of American 
unions for foreign trade union 
leaders. 

While with the UTW, Boggs su- 
pervised union activities in the 
Virginia-North Carolina area. From 
1947 to 1952, he served as an 
international “representative of the 


posed affirmative action to provide 
an adequate national defense, fed- 
eral aid for distressed areas, a fed- 
eral program to meet urban prob- 
lems, improvements in the jobless 
pay system and the social security 
system, standby anti-recession 
measures, economic and technical 
aid for less-developed areas, and a 
steadily-reduced workweek. 

-@ A comprehensive analysis of 
the price structure was asked with 
attention focused on administered- 
price areas and low-productivity 
parts of the economy. 

In describing the economic slow- 
down as “dangerous,” the Review 
declared: 

“Government policies have con- 
tributed to two recessions, rising 
so-called ‘normal’” unemployment 
and a shocking slowdown of. eco- 
nomic growth between 1953 and 
1959. 

“Total national production, 
which rose by an average yearly 
rate of 4.6 percent in 1947-53 has| 
been cut almost in half, to an aver- 
age annual pace of 2.5 percent in 
1953-59.” 

Since the nation’s population has 
continued to grow by about 1.8 
percent a year, the cutback means 


real national production per capita 


has slowed to an average annual 
increase of seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in the past six years compared 
to the 2.8 percent annual rise in 
the six years previous, the Review 
added. 

“This rate of economic growth 
in the United States has been slower 
than in almost every other indus- 
trial country in the world and 
merely about one-third the pace 
achieved by the Soviet Union, 
whose total production of all goods 
and services has increased about 
7 percent a year in recent years,” 
it said. 

The Review said “a shocking 
ized the performance of the na- 
tional economy in recent years.” 
Pinning the blame, it added: 

_“The government’s fight against 
creeping price increases, with the 
weapons of economy-wide restric- 
tive economic policies—such as 
tight money, high interest rates and 
attempts to balance the federal 
budget at relatively low levels of 
output and incomes—has contrib- 
uted to cutting the pace of national 
economic progress almost in half.” 

This, said the Review, has been 
the cost: a trend toward relative 
economic and military weakness 
compared to the Soviet Union; 
“normal” unemployment of 5.5 
percent in 1959 compared to 3.1 
percent for 1951-53; idle plants 
and machines; starved public serv- 
ices; higher industrial prices; a loss 
in government revenues and 
troubled labor-management rela- 


Textile Workers Union of America. 


tions. 


state of stagnation has character- : 


LARGEST GREETING CARD ever handled by the Detroit post 
officé brought the best wishes of more than 300 postal workers to 
James H. Rademacher, Jr., president of the local branch of the 
Letter Carriers. Arthur Wolin, left, and Edward A. Gollmus, right, 
present the 3-feet high, 4-feet long greeting to Rademacher. 
came enclosed in a custom-made envelope, carrying 100 penny 


stamps. 


It 


Slowdown in Economy 


Laid to Ike’ 


(Continued from Page D 


the diverse group of items in this 
category. 

The study proposed policies to 
“reconcile economic growth at 
levels close to our potential with 
reasonable’ stability in the price 
level” with the following objectives 
in mind: 

@ Reducing the instability in 
the economic system because it 
adds to inflation and _ retards 
growth. 

@ Taking “beginning steps” to- 
ward making the private organiza- 
tions which exercise market power 


“more responsive to the public in- |. 


terest.” 

@ Increasing the supply of serv- 
ices by the federal government, 
services “which threaten to con- 


tinue increasing in price for a long |- 


time to come.” 


To achieve economic growth the 
staff study proposed a growth in 
demand; federal aid to education 
“to assure that our entire labor 
force deveicps its potential fully;” 


Labor News Unit 
Formed in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind.— About 50 
labor editors organized the Indiana 
Labor Press Conference at a meet- 
ing at the University of Indiana 
branch here. : 

They adopted a constitution and 
bylaws for the organization, which 
will operate as part of the Indiana 
AFL-CIO, and authorized Dallas 
Sells, president of the state body, 
to appoint temporary officers who 
will serve until another meeting 
next spring. George Guernsey, 
AFL-CIO assistant director of edu- 
cation, attended the organization 
meeting. 
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s Policies 


improvement in the institutions of 
collective bargaining to: strengthen 
the processes “which facilitate the 
introduction of new techniques into 
American industry and which as- 
sure that the social cost of techno- 
logical change are borne equi- 
tably;” and continued high support 
for research and development ac- 


I Job Handbook 7 
Shows Shifts 


In Old Pattern 


The 1960s will bring a rapid 
growth in white-collar jobs, a mod- . 
erately rapid rise in service and 
skilled workers, a slower growth in © 
semi-skilled work and little chahge 
in unskilled jobs, according to the 
Labor Dept.’s new job guide. 

“Factory workers will decline 
absolutely as well as proportion- 
ately,” said Ewan Clague, commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as the guide was released 
at a press conference. 

The new 800-page edition of 
the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book reviews job opportunities 
in 600 different occupations 
found in 30 major industries. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell . 
said the handbook makes it clear 
“the coming labor force of this 
country is going to change dramati- 
cally.” 

The handbook describes, by oc- 
cupation, the job outlook, the na- 
ture of the work, qualifications 
needed, working conditions and 
earnings. 


It includes new and fast-grow- 
ing occupations such as missile 
and spacecraft jobs, program- 
ing for electronic “brains” and 
technical jobs allied to the work 

. Of engineers and scientists. 

The handbook said the coming 
decade also will see a continuing 
decline in the number of farmers 
and farm laborers. 

Job counselors and young people 
are expected to be its chief users. 

The Handbook, available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., costs $4.25. 
It will be reprinted as a series of 


tivities. 


89 pamphlets early in 1960. 


Business Tax Favors 
Seen Recession Cause 


A reduction in the corporate tax rate to spur capital goods in- 
vestment without increasing consumer purchasing power could lead 


to “frequently recurring and possibly steeper recessions” in the fu- 


ture, an AFL-CIO economist declared. 
Nathaniel Goldfinger, assistant director of research for the 


& Means Committee that “top 
priority in a much-needed revision 
of the federal tax structure should 
be given to eliminating loopholes 
of special tax privileges for upper- 
income families” and to reducing 
the tax burden on low and middle- 
income families, © 
The big job now is to increase 
the demand for goods and serv- 
ices and “not to stimulate a 
steeper rise in new plant and 
equipment that would probably- 
be followed by a steep decline 
of national economic activities,” 
Goldfinger told the committee. 


Evidence indicates that the flow 
of cash to corporations will be 
sufficient to finance as much as 90 
to 95 percent of rising capital 
goods outlays in the years imme- 
diately ahead, he said, with about 
two-thirds of these funds coming 
from depreciation allowances. 

Immediate reduction of the cor- 
porate income tax rate, he declared, 
is not needed to provide-a faster 
rate of economic growth. If the 
pace of economic growth is to be 
stepped up to an annual average 
of about 5 percent a year, said 
Goldfinger, the four-year recur- 
rence of recessions must be elimi- 
nated or “substantially minimiz 

A step-up in the rate of Ee 
investment at present, he said, 
“would probably lead to steeper 
capital goods booms and deeper 
recessions. ... . This is not the 
road to a more rapid rate of eco- 
nomic growth—it could be, in the 
second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, the road to disastrous copse- 


| quences.” 


AFL-CIO, told the House Ways? 


4. Unions Win 
At Paper Mill 
In N. Carolina 


Plymouth, N. C.—Four AFL- 
CIO unions, operating as two sep- 
arate bargaining units, won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion by 2 one-sided vote of 737 to 
2 after two decades of bargaining 
relationships with the North Caro- 
lina Pulp Co. here. 

The company is connected with 
the Weyerhaeuser timber and paper 
interests. The election was held on 
management petition in order to 
define the bargaining units follow- 
ing 4 dispute with the unions over 
the status of several so-called “su- 
pervisory” employes. 

Involved in the vote were the 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, Papermakers and Pa- 
perworkers, Operating Engineers 
and Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. © 


The company’s pulp mill, the 
original operation, was organized 
during a joint campaign in 1937. 
Organization of a paper mill was 
*! accomplished when it went into op- 
eration in 1940. 

.Management recognized the un- 
ions without the formality of an 
NLRB election, and over the past 
20 years has bargained with the 
IBEW on behalf-of maintenance 
electricians and with the other 
three unions as a separate unit cov- 
ering all production and other main- 
tenance operations. 
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60 Election Key as sEangress Reopengg 


Labor Asks Action on 


- : 


Unfinished Business 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Union message on Jan. 7. He -is 
expected to follow quickly with the 
annual Budget Message and his 
Economic Report and to add spe- 
cial messages dealing with various 


. foreign and domestic issues ‘includ- 
~ ing space programs, in which the 
_American lag behind the Soviet 


U:ion is considered politically and 
mii-tazily hazardous. 

The first major drive of the 
Democratic leadership is reported 
to be aimed at a school aid bill, 
with the hope of clearing this long- 
controversial issue before a pos- 
sibly disruptive battle on civil 
rights is faced in mid-February. 

The House Education Commit- 
tee and a Senate subcommittee 
have cleared different school - aid 
bills as compromises from the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf $11.4 billion bil en- 
dorsed last year by the AFL-CIO. 
Efforts have been made since ad- 
journment of the first session last 
September to compromise differ- 
ences with the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration so as to avert a 1960 veto. 

The President’s emphasis on bud- 
get-balancing and his distaste for 
federal programs designed to meet 
once-local issues have blocked di- 
rect federal assistance. to hard- 
pressed schools for the past seven 
years. 

The inevitable civil rights debate 
in February may split the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The 1957 “right-to-vote” act, de- 
scribed as a “meaningful” measure 
and the first civil rights bill passed 
since Civil War “reconstruction” 
days, has been partially frustrated 
in application: The Supreme Court 
has agreed to review a Case testing 


_the powers of the Civil Rights Com- 


mission to implement the law. 

Both liberal Democrats and 
the Eisenhower Administration 
have proposed more extensive 
measures now pending in com- 
mittee. The 1957 act cleared the 
Senate without provoking a 
southern Democratic filibuster 
but the fate of additional meas- 
ures is uncertain. 

The Forand bill, to provide hos- 
pital and health benefits to social 
security beneficiaries, is expected to 
come up in the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
Eisenhower's secretary of Health, 


Education and Welfare, Arthur S. 
Flemming, is reported to have 
urged “liberalization” of social se- 
curity on the White House. 

Minimum wage bills and méas- 
ures to improve insurance payments 
to the jobless are likely to reach the 
floor of one or both houses of Con- 
gress. The Senate-passed depressed- 
areas bill, comparable to the meas- 
ure vetoed by Eisenhower in 1958, 
may be forced out of the House 
Rules Committee, where it is now 
blocked by the coalition of Repub- 
licans and conservative southern 
Democrats. 

Gn all these issues as well shin 
dealing with Eisenhower’s “peace 
crusade,” involving world tours gnd 
upcoming “summit” méetings with 
Soviet leaders, the presidential elec- 
tion of next November will be a 
major consideration. 


Way Cleared for Nixon 

Rockefeller’s unexpected with- 
drawal from the Republican race, 
which the New York governor at- 
tributed to the opposition of GOP 
“leaders,” left Nixon at. least tem- 
porarily an unchallenged path to 
the GOP nomination. Democrats 
promptly charged that Nixon was 
“boss-chosen.” 

On the Democratic side, the Sen- 
ate on the eve of the 1960 race 
held at least four major candidates 
—Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.), 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), 
Sen. Stuart Symington (Mo.) and 
the party’s floor leader, Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson (Tex.). 

Humphrey formally announced 
his candidacy Dec. 30, declaring 
he would enter primary contests in 
Wisconsin, Oregon, South Dakota 
and the District of Columbia. He | ** 

conceded his quest for the nomi- 


Sources close to Kennedy indicated 
an announcement from the Mas- 
sachusetts senator would be forth- 
coming Jan. 2. 

In addition, Adlai E. Stevenson 
remained a strong although per- 
sistently “non-active” candidate. 
The 1952 and 1956 Democratic 
nominee, who won his second nom- 
ination over the public opposition 
of former Pres. Harry S. Truman, 
is considered to have substantial 
residual if not active support in 


many states. 


New Income Tax Rule 
Cuts Dues Exemption 


(Continued from Page 1) 
an organization, such as a labor 
union or a trade association, are 
deductible in full unless a sub- 
stantial part of the organization’s 
activities is lok ying.” 

The regulation adds that if a 
“substantial” part of an organiza- 
tion’s activities consists of political 
or lobbying activity, a union mem- 
ber will be permitted to deduct his 
dues “only for such portion of such 
dues and other payments as the tax- 
payer can clearly establish. as at- 
tributable” to non-political activity. 

Under previous income tax rules, 
a union member was permitted to 
deduct the full amount of his dues 
and assessments paid to a union. 


Since 1909, the AFL-CIO 
told the IRS at hearings prior to 


adoption of the new regulations, 


Congress has specifically ex- 
empted labor unions from income 
taxes. “This exemption,” the 
federation pointed out, “has 
been a complete exemption and 
is not conditioned upon, or in 
any manner tied to, the absten- 
tion from political or legislative 
activity. 


“It is therefore not a proper con- 


oe ae 


cern of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice whether or to what extent labor 
unions engage in legislative or po- 
litical activities.- To the extent that 
Congress has deemed it desirable to 
restrict union activities it has done 
so directly ...” 

The AFL-CIO was also sharply 
critical of the relaxation of regula- 
tions on business activity, which the 
IRS granted by declaring that ads 
which presented views on eco- 
nomic, financial, social or other 
subjects wero exempt as long as 
they did not relate to a specific 
measure up for legislative consid- 
eration. — 

This change,-said the AFL- 
CIO brief filed with the IRS, 
“will let loose upon the general 
public an avalanche of philo- 
sophic advertising whose only 
purpose will be to influence the 
legislative and political thinking 
of the general public.” In addi- 
tion, the federation asserted, it 
will “unquestionably cost . the 
IRS more revenue dollars in a 
year” than will be brought in 
through the union dues regula- 
tion over a period of several 
yéars. 


nation would be “an uphill fight.” 


NATION’S UNEMPBLOYED are prime targets for phony “work-at-home” schemes and misleading 
job listings by employment agencies, AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg told Conference q 
Public Deception sponsored by the Federal Trade Commission. Ruttenberg is shown addressing reg 
resentatives of participating civic, consumer, labor, farm and business organizations. 


Unions Face 
New Attacks, 
IUD Warned 


Philadelphia—The trade union 
movement will probably face a 
drive for even more repressive la- 
bor legislation during the coming 
session of Congress, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler warned a legislative conference 
sponsored here by the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. 

Some 35 legislative representa- 
tives of 17 international unions at- 
tended the meeting, over which 
IUD Dir. Al Whitehouse presided. 

In discussing plans for the com- 
ing congressional session, Biemiller 
warned against regarding the House 

as “liberal” in make-up. 

‘William Phillips, administra- 
tive aide to Rep. George M. 
Rhodes (D-Pa.) and staff direc- 
tor of the Democratic House 
Study Committee, said that lib- 
eral representatives hope to con- 
centrate on work, rather than 
‘the issuing of statements, during 
the coming session. 


Kenneth Meiklejohn, IUD legis- 
lative consultant, reported on pos- 
sible amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Ralph Showalter of 
the Auto Workers outlined the role 
of the union legislative representa- 
tive. William Allen of the Rubber 
Workers told how the IUD can 
help implement the AFL-CIO leg- 
islative program. Al Barkan, as- 
sistant director of COPE, told of 
the impact of congressional actions 
on elections. 

Several speakers discussed the 
legislative outlook generally. 
Among them were Legislative Rep. 
Kenneth Peterson of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, civil 
rights, AFL-CIO Social Security 
Dir. Nelson Cruikshank, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. Hy Bookbinder 
atid IUD Social Security Dir. 
Leonard Lesser, social security; 
Sol Barkin, research director of 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America, area redevelopment; IUD 
Education Dir. Russell Allen, edu- 
cation, and TWUA Legislative Dir. 
John Edelman, minimum wage. 


Histadrut, U.S. Union 
Co-Sponsor Stadium 


New York—The new $250,000 
sports stadium to be erected in 
Nazareth and named for AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany is being jointly 
co-sponsored by Histadrut—the Is- 
raeli Federation of Labor—and 
Pocketbook Workers Local 1. 

The co-sponsorship of the proj- 
ect was noted by J. Avrech, Hista- 
drut representative in the US., 
who spoke at a dinner here given 
by Local 1 at which a copy of the 
plaque that will mark the: sports 


stadium was presented to Meany. 


~ 


FTC Consumer Parley 
Groups Seek New Role 


The Federal Trade Commission can expect continued support 
and prodding—from consumer groups which participated in ifj 
recent experimental Conference on Public Deception. 

Many delegates agreed to meet again, probably in mid-February, 


and consider setting up a citizens’ 


committee to work with the FTG 


in stamping out fraudulent and de-® 
ceptive sales schemes and to seek 
additional legislation where needed. 
FTC Chairman Earl W. Kint- 
ner told the delegates that there 
were no plans for an official 
consumers’ advisory group to 
the agency but that he would 
welcome the views of consumer 
and other interested organiza- 
tions. The conference, he said, 
was called to enlist the help of 
voluntary organizations in edu- 
cating the public to the “trick- 
ery that besets them” in the mar- 
ket place. 

At least a hint of Administration 
doubts about the desirability of the 
FTC’s attempt to bring its cam- 
paign against deceptive advertising 
and selling directly to the public 
was given by Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 
~. Saulnier startled the delegates by 
declaring, i in an address to the open- 
ing session that he disagrees with 


Former Members Rap | 


FCC Failure on Duties | 


Two former Federal Communications Commission members havé 
sharply criticized the FCC for having failed in its responsibility t@ 
compel radio and television broadcasters to operate in the publi¢ 


interest. 


Former Chairman James Lawrence Fly and former Com4 


~| suasion.” 


“the philosophy that the consume 
cannot make wise choices for bins 
self without government per 


Earlier Kintner had declared thaf 
“we at the commission believe that 
the combination of hard-hitting em 
forcement: plus the encouragement 
of public skepticism toward spurit 
ous bargains will go far toward 
achieving an honest market place.” 
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missioner Clifford J. Durr ex-— 


pressed their views in a special re- 
port issued by the Fund for the 
Republic. They were joined in their 
criticism of the FCC by Benedict 
P. Cottone, former commission 
general counsel. 


Defending the government agen- 
cy was Rosel Hyde, a present FCC 
member, who contended the pub- 
lic is laboring under a “misunder- 
standing” about what the commis- 
sion can do, 


Fly accused the “dominant 
advertisers, through their agen- 
cies,”. of exerting “tremendous 
power over programming,” and 
declared that the networks have 
been “forced to yigld a lot of 
control” to these sponsors for 
“economic considerations.” 


Durr charged that the FCC has 
not effectively checked the per- 
formance of stations against the 
promises made by operators at the 
time they applied for licenses. As 
a result, he said, any relationship 


vetween promises and performance |* 


is “coincidental.” He added thaf 
“the man who gets the station ig 
often the man who is willing té 
stretch the truth the farthest.” 

Durr referred to unfulfilled 
promises about the time that would 
be made available for public serw 
ice programs, including equal tim@ 
for discussion of questions of ma 
jor interest. 

Cottone’s criticism pointed up § 
the fact that in its 25-year his- 
tory, the commission has re- | 
voked only three broadcasting 
licenses — in circumstances in- 
volving “flagrant” violations. The 
reluctance te move against sta- | 
tions, he said, reflects the atti- 
tude of the entire broadcasting 
industry, which has “opposed 
any examination of program- 
ming.” 

In defense of the agency omm 
which he currently serves, Hydé 
said the public” “may be expecting 
things from us” which the—com- 
mission cannot do in the light of 
‘the law and its limitations.” 
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